VENEZUELA 

The Jolly Green Giant 

Venezuela’s quinquennial election last 
week was complicated by more than 
two dozen competing parties and an elec- 
torate of 4,000,000 that is at least one- 
quarter illiterate. Nevertheless, an in- 
genious ballot preserved the essence of 
democratic form. At 15,315 polls, vot- 
ers received a stack of colored cards 
and an envelope. Each card was a dif- 
ferent color to represent a party, and 
the campaign publicity had been heavy 
enough that even illiterates could choose 
correctly from the spectrum. The in- 
cumbent Action Democratica, for ex- 
ample, had a pristine white card. Ac- 
tion’s closest competition, the Social 


of income, to turn Caracas into one of 
South America’s most spectacular cit- 
ies and to refurbish himself as well. Ac- 
tion Democratica ousted Perez Jimenez 
in 1958 and put the oil money into 
schools, highways, health programs and 
rural electrification. Venezuela still has 
a $900 million reserve and the bolivar 
is the continent’s strongest currency. 
Not surprisingly, Barrios’ slogan was a 
simple “continuismo.” 

Action Democratica’ s good works for 
the country were offset by party in- 
fighting. Miffed because he was denied 
the presidential nomination, Party Presi- 
dent Luis Beltran Prieto Figueroa 
stomped out to form his own slate. 
Last week Prieto had received more 
than 600,000 votes, many of which 


He campaigned from Madrid, where 
he has lived since last August after com- 
pleting his six-year jail term for steal- 
ing government funds. In absentia, he 
won a Senate seat, a position that will 
allow him to return home with im- 
munity from civil suits. Eleven of his fol- 
lowers, moreover, have been elected 
Deputies to Venezuela’s lower house so 
far. Some voters said they voted for 
Perez Jimenez because in the old dic- 
tatorial days, Perez Jimenez’ police 
goons belted the bandits before they 
had a chance to rob anybody. Under 
the new democratic regimes, there seems 
to be more police restraint and crime 
in the streets, a refrain not entirely 
alien to the recent U.S. campaign. 

GREECE 

Tales of Torture 

Had it worked, the scheme might 
have been a public relations coup of 
sorts for the ruling Greek junta. Two 
months ago, acting on a Scandinavian 
complaint that the Athens regime had 
unjustly suspended constitutional rights 
in Greece and was permitting the tor- 
ture of prisoners, the Human Rights 
Commission of the Council of Europe, 
an 1 8-nation organization created to fos- 
ter social and economic progress, called 
a special closed session to hear testi- 
mony. The Greek government complied 
by sending several heavily guarded ex- 
prisoners to the hearings in Strasbourg 
— but only after ordering them to deny 
all allegations of torture. 

The ploy backfired when two of the 
witnesses escaped their security chap- 
erons and took refuge with the Nor- 
wegian delegation to the Council. Next 
day, Pantelis Marketakis, 33, and Kon- 
stantine Meletis, 38, testified before the 
commission, and later related to the 
press what they had said. 

Military and civilian security officials 
in Greece, they claimed, were regularly 
using “medieval tortures” on prisoners. 
Marketakis, a member of an anti-junta 
resistance organization in Crete, de- 
scribed beatings with sandbags (which 
leave no marks) and with plaited steel 
wire. Meletis, a member of the leftist 
Greek Patriotic Front, spoke of the fa- 
langa, in which the victim is strung up 
head down, then has the soles of his 
feet beaten. “If you refuse to confess 
or if you pass out,” said Meletis, “they 
set you down with numbed feet on a ce- 
ment floor on which cold water has 
been poured.” But the worst torture, by 
his account, is electric shock treatment 
applied to various parts of the body, in- 
cluding the genitals. After four days of 
such torture, Meletis said, he broke down 
and told his interrogators what they 
wanted to hear. 

Earlier, similarly grim testimony had 
come from Actress Kitty Arseni, ac- 
cused by the Athens regime of having 
been an intermediary for the recording 
of a “freedom poem” by Composer 
Mikis Theodorakis. In Athens, a gov- 
ernment spokesman announced angrily 


CALDERA ON SOCIAL CHRISTIAN VOTING CARD 
Forceful in his own right. 


Christian Party, had a green one, and 
to emphasize the point, its founder and 
presidential candidate, Rafael Caldera, 
became known as “the Green Giant.” 
Palming the deck, a voter tucked one 
postal-sized presidential card and one 
smaller congressional card into his en- 
velope, sealed that and discarded the re- 
mainder. He also dipped his finger into 
indelible ink. The stain then prevented 
anyone from voting twice. 

As the cards were slowly tallied, Ra- 
fael Caldera looked more and more 
like a jolly green giant. He seemed like- 
ly to topple a strong party in power, a 
rare event in Latin America. Caldera’s 
lead at week’s end over Action Can- 
didate Gonzalo Barrios was razor-slim: 
40,000 votes with 400,000 yet to be 
counted. Yet election officials predicted 
a narrow Caldera victory, although one 
in which he would have to form a co- 
alition government. 

Party Squabbles. How the coalition 
would shape up interested Venezuelans, 
for the moment, less than what had hap- 
pened to a party that had almost ev- 
erything going for it. Dictator Marcos 
Perez Jimenez in the ’50s had used the 
country’s oil revenues, its biggest source 


would have gone to Barrios if Prieto 
had not also run, and almost certainly 
would have changed the outcome. 

Front Runner Caldera, who at 52 
had made three previously unsuccessful 
attempts to become President, was a 
forceful contender in his own right. He 
began planning his campaign two years 
ago, and assembled a cadre of 15,000 
field workers, who reported weekly. Cal- 
dera appealed to poorer voters who 
had previously voted the white card by 
promising more aid to them. In the 
end, however, his big vote came from 
the middle class — and from young new 
voters. The Green Giant’s militant youth 
organizers, called Green Berets, wooed 
voters who had turned 18 since the last 
election. And the party, perhaps, won 
some votes — as well as many a ribald ob- 
servation — with a Caldera proposal for 
a volunteer women’s corps whose mem- 
bers would replace housewives in their 
homes to enable the hard-working wives 
to take an occasional vacation. 

Crime in the Streets. The election 
was so democratic that even the old dic- 
tator was allowed to run for office. 
Perez Jimenez, now 54, organized a 
party called the National Civic Crusade. 
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